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SOROLLA. 





By Olive Tilford Dargan. 





“T am fleet,” said the joy of the sun, 

Trembling then on the breast 

Of the summer, white, still— 

“T am fleet; I am gone.” 

Smiling came one 

With brush and a will, 

Undelayed, unpressed, 

And the glancing gold of the tremu- 
lous sun 

Lingers for man, inescapable, won. 


“Not here, nor yet there,” 
Cried the waves that fled, 
“Shall ye set us a snare. 
Motion is breath of us, 
Stillness is death of us; 
We pause and are sped, 
We live as we run.” 
Laughing came one 
With brush and a will, 
And the waves never 
nevermore still. 


die and are 


“I pass.” said the light 

On the face of the child; 

But softly came one 

And forever it smiled. 

Here Time shall re-plight 

His faith with the dawn, 

And his ages, gaunt, gray, 

Ever cycling, behold 

Their youth never flown 

In a world never old, 

Though they pass and repass with 
their trailing decay. 

“We stay,” said the shadows, and 
hung 

On the brush of the master; “take us, 
thine own!” 

Fearless he flung 

The magical chains around them, and 
said: 

“Ye, too, shall be light, and to life 
bring the sun.” 

And Man, delayed 

By the painted pain’s revealing glow, 

Feeleth the breathing woe, 

And his vow is made: 

“Ye shall pass, ye shadows; yea, 

And life, as the sun, be free,” 

The God in me saith, 

And the shadows go; 

For joy is the breath 

Of eternity, 

And sorrow the sigh of the day. 

—Century. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The National American Woman 
Suffrage Association is in session at 
Seattle, Washington, from July 1 to 7. 


i 


At the suffrage meeting in connec- 
tion with the International Council of 
Women, Lady Aberdeen said: 

“T have never before spoken on the 
question of suffrage for women chiefly 
because my husband, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
occupies a high position in public af- 


fairs, but after hearing what has been 
said tonight before this audience by 
women from every part of the world 
I can no longer keep silent.” 

“We stand for the franchise for wo 
men,” declared the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Baltimore, 
Md., at its annual meeting held re- 
cently. 

Since suffrage was extended to wo- 
men in New Zealand the amount of 
money deposited in banks by women 
has been increased nearly three-fold, 
and the number of women who have 
banking accounts has‘ nearly doubled. 

The “arrest of thought’ comes to 
women in varied ways. At a recent 
suffrage meeting in England Miss 
Gertrude Kingston said that her ear: 
liest impressions on the suffrage ques- 
tion came at a time when she was 
managing a London theatre employ- 
ing a large staff; it seemed to her a 
most illogical thing that a woman oc- 
cupying such a position should have 
less right to speak than her gasman 
or hall-porter simply because she was 
a woman. 

Thirty thousand signatures to peti- 
tions have been received at the State 
Headquarters, Oklahoma City, Ok. A 
letter received there from King 
fisher County woman, who mailed in 
a list of fifty names, secured under 
unusual difficulties, says in part: 

“Had it been any other part of the 
year 1 could have done much better, 
but being a farmer's wife with about 
200 little chicks to care for, to say 
nothing of the turkeys, garden and 
cows, and only one woman on the 
farm, I could not give it as much 
time as I wished. As the men were 
in the fields, I had to drive many 
miles in many cases for a few names, 
or hunt them up, with their wives 
assistance. I believe I could make 
a very good story out of my experi- 
ence gathered in that time, and I also 
think I received an insight into po- 
litical bigotry, intolerance and nar- 
rowness that I never knew existed. I 
am all alone in this work up here, 
and would like some information. My 
father gave his life to freedom’s cause, 
and my eldest sen closed his eyes un- 
der the Stars and Stripes on the bat- 
tleship St. Louis. Now, what will my 
country do for me, a woman? 


The Pilgrim memorial monument in 
process of erection at Provincetown is 
taking on the shape of a great cam- 
panile, with a crowning bell chamber. 
It has been suggested that a copy of 
the famous Westminster chime, with 
clockwork attachment, shall be 
placed in this belfry, the bells to re- 
ceive the names of the most prom- 
inent women of the Pilgrim company. 
Thus the virtues of the Pilgrim moth- 
ers will be chimed forth every quar- 
ter-hour, and the sweet tones will be 
wafted far out at sea. A_ poetical 
suggestion, certainly. 








The Boston Globe says: 

Prof. Frederick Starr is out with a 
magazine article in which he says 
that women are savages, and shrieks: 
“Can any one anywhere point out a 
single first-class achievement in liter- 
ature. in art, in sciences by woman?” 
Has the hot weather affected the pro- 
fessor’s intellect? 





A gentleman on the special suffrage 
train to Seattle, who is an inveterate 
joker, remarked: “It shows the re- 
markable advance of the suffrage 
movement, when we are all invited 
to breakfast with St. Paul!” 





The Literary Digest says: 

When the Turkish soldiers in Asia 
Minor sack and burn the schools, we 
are all horrified at their sad lack of 
civilization; but a French writer 
comes forward to remind us that the 
so-called civilized nations are rob- 
bing the schools to support their sol- 
diers, which comes to about the same 
thing. If a man spent five times as 
much for guns as for his children’s 
schooling, he would be considered a 
lunatic or a desperado; yet this is 
precisely what the powers of Europe 
are doing. 

Evidently the mothers of the chil- 


dren need to have a vote. 





The Norwegian Parliament in 1907 
gave the full suffrage to women, with 
a very slight taxpaying qualification. 
Already the Liberal Government, now 
in power, has proposed a bill to abol- 
ish the qualification and enfranchise 
all women. Three parties have in- 
dorsed it, and its success is assured. 

For many years the women through 





their organizations had been petition- 


ing Parliament simply to give them a| 
start toward a girls’ State school of; 
housekeeping and domestic economy, ' 
but had been constantly refused. Last 
year the Woman Suffrage Association 
again made the request, this time 
backed by the voting power of the 
women, and the Parliament immedi- 
ately ordered the purchase of a hand- 
some property and the establishment 
of the school. This has now been ac- 
complished, and two women have 
been appointed directors. 

The Association also requested that 
a woman be placed on the National 
Church Commission, and it was done 
at once. 

Bernard Shaw is reported to have 
written a suffrage play, at the re- 
quest of J. Forbes Robertson, the ac- 
tor. 


GROWTH OF COEDUCATION. 





Writing in the Boston Transcript 
of Dr. Angell's thirty-eight years of 
service as president of the University 
of Michigan, Elmer C. Adams says: 


“Coeducation, begun the year before 
Dr. Angell’s arrival in Ann Arbor, and 
carefully guided by him, undoubtedly 
owes its most powerful impetus to 
the University of Michigan. Although 
practised in the common, high and 
normal schools, and in Oberlin Col- 
lege, no other great institution of 
higher learning offered privileges to 
women before the middle of the last 
century, or perhaps so much as 
thought of it. How far advanced the 
idea was in 1858 came to _ light 
through a report of a University of 
Michigan committee. The presidents 
of Harvard and Yale thought it 
should be decided according to 
whether women meant to enter pub- 
lic or private life—for the latter a 
degree would be useless. Even Pres- 
ident Finney of Oberlin defended his 
own system guardedly, while the pro- 
nounced enemies of coeducation could 
not find terms strong enough in which 
to condemn it. Still women sent up 
their petitions, and the advocacy of a 
democratic press gradually converted 
the public mind. Some of the profes- 
sors extended themselves in accelerat- 
ing the movement. James Robinson 
Boise, professor of Greek, having 
three daughters and no sons, be- 
sought his colleagues to admit them 
to their classes as visitors; being re- 
fused, he still gave them the benefit 
of his own tutelage, and it is said 
that Mrs. Alice Boise Wood, now of 
Newton Centre, Mass., was the first 
woman to take work in an American 
State university. Finally, in 1870, the 
Regents, advised by the president and 
the Legislature, passed a resolution 
recognizing the ‘right of every resi- 
dent of Michigan to the enjoyment of 
the privileges offered by the univer- 
sity.’ It is needless to trace the story 
further. Through much tribulation, 
coeducation has buoyantly survived. 
It thrives in all the State universities 
of the West; and, representing the 
earliest direct provision, by the State, 
of higher education for women, marks 
a departure in democracy and civiliza- 
tion that can hardly be outranked by 
any of the nineteenth century.” 








COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 





At Radcliffe College the members 
of the graduation class received the 
first degrees to be signed by Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard. 
At their commencement exercises in 
Sanders Theatre, President Lowell of 
Harvard, President Briggs of Rad- 
cliffe, former President Eliot, and 
Dean Irwin assisted in the presenta- 
tion of the diplomas. The occasion 
was a farewell to Dean Irwin as well 
as to the graduating class, as Miss 
Irwin, who resigned some months ago, 
took her leave of the college. 


President Briggs spoke of the trib- 
utes which had been made to Miss 
Irwin. Her picture by Cecelia Beaux 
was presented to the college by al- 
umni who also presented her with one 
thousand and one dollars. Miss Ir- 
win received a personal gift from the 
associates; and a volume of mono- 
graphs by Radcliffe students is in 
preparation and will be dedicated to 
Miss Irwin. 


In the course of her address, Dean 
Irwin asked and answered the ques- 
tion, “What have women’s colleges 
given the country?” 

“Trained and disciplined workers 
we have had by the score, especially 
in the teaching profession, where 
their work has been of the utmost 
value and where they have mounted 
every rung of the ladder. In the new 
openings for social service, their work 
is beginning to tell, and in that field 
they are found in steadily increasing 
numbers. 

“To some social and political ques- 
tions they have seemed indifferent, 
and it is true that the number of 








graduates who have pursued inde- 


pendent research, scientific or liter- 
ary, has been relatively very small. 

“I confess that this was a disap- 
pointment to me, in view of the great 
facilities given in this country for 
scientific study, but I do not forget 
that it is one thing to offer an op- 
portunity, another to use it, a third 
to take it. And I remember that 
youth is conservative and that age is 
hopeful. 

“Therefore, I am bold to hope that 
in the next 25 years the colleges for 
women will give us many, very many, 
leaders in thought. in research, in so- 
cial service, in action. This I am bold 
to believe, and to say that there is no 
college better qualified than Radcliffe 
to train women for leadership.” 

President Briggs, in introducing Dr. 
Gragg, said that Radcliffe gave the 
degree of “Ph.D.” only to the best of 
her scholars. “Let me present to you 


one of the best of the best, Dr. Flor- 
ence Alden Gragg.” 
Dr. Gragg took for her’ subject, 


“College Loyalty,” and earnestly set 


‘forth the duty and devotion the stu- 


dent owes the college. 

President Briggs announced that 
the Caroline I. Wilby prize was 
ewarded to Kate F. Puffer, A.B., 
Smith, 1900, Ph.D., Radcliffe. Miss 
' Puffer is the second member of her 
family to receive the degree of doc- 


tor of philosophy from Radcliffe Col- 
lege. The Elizabeth Allen Paton Me- 
morial fellowship was awarded to 
Hope Emily Allen, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 
1905, A.M., 1906. 

The degree presented = included 
sixty-nine Bachelor of Arts degrees; 
fifteen Master of Arts, and two de- 
grees of Doctor of Philosophy. 

On the same day, June 29, the 
largest class in the history of Welles- 
ley College received degrees at the 
graduation exercises. Degrees’ of 
Bachelor of Arts were conferred upon 
271 young women and four others 
were made Masters of Arts. 

The most valuable gift of its kind 
conferred by Wellesley, the Alice 
Freeman Palmer fellowship, was 
awarded to Miss Gertrude Schopperle, 
who was graduated from Wellesley in 
1903, having won Durant honors in 
her junior year. In ’04 she received 
a Master of Arts degree. In 1907-08 
she pursued special studies in the 
University of Munich. During the 
past year she studied in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, and the degree of Ph.D. 
at Radcliffe this commencement. By 
the fellowship granted her today 
Miss Schopperle will be enabled to 
study during the year 1909-10 in any 
American or foreign universily or col- 
lege, or may pursue independent re- 
search. This fellowship, which was 
founded in 1903 by Mrs. David P. Kim- 
ball, yields an annual income of $1000. 

To Miss Mary T. Noss, a senior, of 
California, Pa., was awarded the Bil- 
lings prize for excellence in the theo- 
ry and practice of music. There were 
17 seniors named as Durant honor 
winners for excellence in academic 
work during the past two and one-half 
years, while 15 others were designat- 
ed Wellesley honor students. 

, F. M. A. 





THE KING’S SUBJECTS. 





The Boston Herald says: 

London, June 29—The 13th vain 
attempt of the militant suffragettes to 
obtain access to Premier Asquith by 
deputation resulted in exciting scenes 
in Parliament square, June 29, and the 
arrest of more than 100 women work- 
ers in the cause of woman suffrage. 
The “Woman’s Parliament” assem 
bled in Caxton Hall at 8 o’clock in the 
evening and sent a deputation, head 
ed by Mrs. Pankhurst, to endeavor to 
see the prime minister, who had pre 
viously decided not to receive the 
deputation or hear its request that 
the ballot be granted to women. 

Escorted by the police, the deputa- 
tion arrived at the St. Stephen's en- 
trance to Parliament, where it was 
met by Chief Inspector Scantlebury, 
who handed Mrs. Pankhurst a letter 
from the premier, regretting his in- 
ability to receive the deputation. 

Mrs. Pankhurst exclaimed: “T stand 
cn my rights as the King’s subject 
to enter the House of Commons,” 
and she endeavored to force an en- 
trance. 

By this time a second deputation 
had left Caxton Hall, accompanied by 
some hundreds of suffragettes and 
others, and an attempt was made to 
reach the House of Commons through 
the underground passage leading 
from Westminster bridge. This, too, 
was unsuccessful, but for two hours 
the whole district was in a state of 
uproar, the police dispersing the 
crowds and arresting women by the 
wholesale. 

Altogether, 112 women were arrest- 
ed, including Mrs. Pankhurst, Mrs. 
Solomon, wife of the ex-premier of 
South Africa; the Hon. Mrs. Haver- 
field, daughter of Lord Abinger; Miss 
Margesson, daughter of Lady Marges- 
son; Miss Maud Joachim, niece of the 
violinist, and many other prominent 
women. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss E. Claggett is assistant secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Natchez, She gives perfect 
satisfaction at this important post. 


Miss. 


Mrs. Fremont Older, in MeClure’s 
Magazine, tells the story of the fight 
against graft in San 
seems from the 
woman. 


Francisco, as it 
standpoint of a 


Miss Annie Payson Call of Newton- 
ville, Mass., is to take a summer’s 
tour. through Europe. Miss Call is the 
author of “Power Through Repose,” 
and has just compieted a new manu- 
script for the guidance of nervous wo- 
men will the 
fall. 

Mrs. Snow, widow of the late chan- 
cellor, Frank H. Snow, of the Kansas 


State University, has been granted a 


which be published in 


pension by the Carnegie foundation 
fund. She will receive $875 a year 
during her life. This is said to be 
the first pension of the kind granted 
in Kansas. 

Mrs. Carrie Burnham Kilgore, the 
first woman to be admitted to prae- 
tise law in Pennsylvania, died re- 
cently at her home in Swarthmore, 


near Philadelphia. She was a famil- 
iar in all the Phila- 
delphia and enjoyed a large practice. 


figure courts in 
Mrs. Kilgore was born in Vermont in 
1838. 

Mrs. Martha M. Allen of Marcellus, 
N. ¥., superintendent of Medical Tem- 
perance for the World’s and National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
has of the four 
Government representa- 
tives to the International Congress on 
Alcoholism, to be held in England in 
July. 

Elizabeth 
novel 


been 
United 


appointed one 
States 


first 
under 
the title of “The Winning Chance,” 
is a woman of Southern birth and the 
daughter of an army officer. She re- 
sided for years in Japan and Eng- 
land, but is now making her home in 
California, where she is at work upon 
a new story. 


whose 
this season 


Dejeans, 
Was issued 


Mrs. Sarah Inman of Greeley, Colo., 
known as “the little old lady with the 
flag,” has a United States flag of silk, 
on which she has placed the auto- 
graphs of a large of veter- 
ans of the Civil and Spanish wars. 
On her list of nearly 1000 names she 
has the signatures of Generals Miles, 
Thomas and Howard. 


number 


Miss Otive Marie Clark, who has 
just graduated from the Bellingham 


(Wash.) high school, took as her sub- 
ject, “Should Women Vote?” The Bel- 
lingham American says she “avoided 
the cut and dried arguments usually 
advanced by suffragists, and told in an 
entertaining way of recent develop- 
ments in the work.” 

Miss Mary Harriman, daughter of 
the railroad magnate, has presented 
a ferry boat to the Brooklyn Com- 
mittee on the Prevention of Tubercu- 


losis for use in fighting the white 
plague. The boat will be a part of 


the Red Cross Navy and will be an- 
chored in the bay off Greater New 
York. It will accommodate 300 men, 
women and children with open-air 
sleeping apartments. 

Mrs. Blanche H. Mason was recent- 
ly appointed Assistant Labor Commis- 
sioner for the State of Washington. 
She will manage to spend a week or 
more in the larger cities of the State 
and make therough inquiry into the 
health and sanitary conditions where 
women are employed. She will also 
collect data and statistical informa- 
tion that will aid in a better under- 
standing of women’s needs in legisla- 
tion. 

Mrs. Levisa C. Smith of Rochester, 
N. Y., who celebrated her 98th birth- 
day on June 14, has been identified 
with the great movements of her time, 
particularly those pertaining to the 
abolition of slavery, woman suffrage 
and temperance reform. She was an 
earnest co-laborer with the late Susan 
B. Anthony, Mary Anthony, Amy Post, 
and Lucy Coleman. Mrs. Smith re 
tains to a remarkable degree all her 
faculties and three years ago published 





a volume of her poems. 
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EN ROUTE TO SEATTLE. 





The suffrage clans gathered at Chi- 
cago June 25, to take the “Suf- 
frage Special” for Seattle. The Chi- 
cago suffragists gave them an infor- 
mal reception at the Hotel Stratford, 
where it was a pleasure to meet the 
women engaged in the late remark- 
able campaign for a municipal suf- 
frage clause in the proposed new 
charter for Chicago. A large and 
merry party moved out of the city in 
the evening, in the special suffrage 
cars. 
Next 


on 


morning, when our train 
reached St. Paul, Ex-Senator Stock- 
well, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell and a 
delegation of Minnesota  suffragists 
escorted us to the Woman's Ex- 
change at the Arcade restaurant, 
where a delicious breakfast was laid 
on tables adorned with ferns and 
golden iris. Mrs. Stockwell after 
the breakfast introduced a number of 
the active workers in Minnesota, who 
were greeted with applause: Mrs. 
Jenova Martin, president of the 
Scandinavian Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Minnesota, and vice-presi- 
dent of the State Association; Dr. 
Ethel E. Hurd and Dr. Margaret 
Koch, recording secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively; Mrs. Eugenia B. 
Farmer, press chairman; Miss E. W. 
Williams, chairman of legislative 
work, Miss Eleanor Sheldon, head of 
the lecture bureau; Miss Elsa Ve- 
land, president of the College Suf- 
frage League in the University of 
Minnesota; Miss Emily Dobbyns, a 
member of the executive board; Miss 


Sara Chant, president of the Work- 
ers’ Equai Suffrage League, and Dr 
Florence Baier, with her baby grand- 
son. Ex-Senator Stockwell, whose 
wife had been too modest to intro- 
duce him, was also called for and ap- 
plauded. Mrs. Farmer, the very effi- 
cient press chairman, is a_ small 
woman, and when she was asked to 
stand up, she could not be seen be- 
hind the other women. She there- 
fore, by request, stood on a chair for 
a moment, remarking sweetly, “The 
pre always on top!” 

Di. Martha G. Ripley of Minneapo- | 
lis, whose pleasant face would natu- 
rally have been seen at this break- 
fast, could not be with us. She is 
just convalescent from a severe at- 
tack of inflammatory rheumatism— 
the first illness she has had for forty 
years, 

Brief addresses were made by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Florence Kel- 
ley, Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, Mrs. Fanny Garrison 
Villard, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Miss Kate N. Gordon and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell. Mrs. Kelley and 
Miss Gordon both emphasized the 
importance of working for the elec- 
tion to the Legislature of men who 
favor woman suffrage. Mrs. Gilman 


said she 
breakfast 
served, 


had never enjoyed a better 
one more beautifully 
the arrangement of the flow- 
ers and the whole color scheme being 
so artistic. Mrs. Villard recalled the 
time, 26 years before, when her hus- 
band, Henry Villard, had just com- 
pleted the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
and they passed through the Twin 
Cities on the first through train, 
making a sort of triumphal progress 
all across the continent. St. Paul 
welcomed them with a_ procession 
ten miles long. Minneapolis, deter- 
mined not to be outdone, got up a 
procession fifteen miles long. “On 
that journey, 26 years ago,” said Mrs. 
Villard, “I had in my arms my four- 
year-old son; and when the last 
spike was to be driven, that finished 
the road, his little hand was laid up- 
on it while it was hammered in. It 
gives me joy to remember that not 
only my father, but my good German- 
born husband, believed in equal 
rights for women.” 

After the speaking was over, Miss 
Shaw was photographed with the 


or 


baby in her arms, several of the 
? 4 
4, 

Silica an 








other officers were lured out into the 
street to be photographed in spite of 
the rain, and the party then hurried 
back to the train in the midst of a 
pelting shower. 

Now we are speeding westward 
over the plains of Montana, with the 
National Business Committee holding 
meetings all day long in what was 
the smoking room before this became 
an exclusively feminine car, and the 
suffragists of the different States 
chatting and visiting back and forth 
between themselves, and new mem- 
bers of the party joining us at the 
different stations along the way. 

A. S. B. 





WORK OF WOMEN FOR WOMEN. 


The Honorable Secretary of the 
Women’s Local Government Society, 
Miss Leigh Browne, is calling atten- 
tion to the fact that this autumn will 
see the first General Election for Lon- 
don Borough Councils since the pass- 
ing of the Act of 1907, which enables 
electors to return women as well as 
men to serve on these Councils. 

“The very passing of that Act was 
a public recognition of the need for 
the co-operation of women with men 
on all local government bodies,” says 
Miss Browne, and she urges women 
voters to work for the election of 
good and able men and women to the | 
London Borough Council. She says 
further: 

“Women Electors cannot fail to see 
that Women Councillors are needed in 
the best interests of the people, and 
especially for all questions of hous- 
ing, health in the home, education, 
unemployment of women, institutions 
for women, institutions for children, 
the protection of children and young 
people, and for efficient administra- 
tion in matters affecting women.” 

That there is need of women au- 
thorized to deal with the social evil 
is clearly shown by Lady McLaren in 
a pamphlet recently published under 
the comprehensive title, “The Wo- 
men’s Charter of Rights and Liber- 
ties.” She says in part: 

“If this fearful plague-spot of open 


vice is to be healed it can only be 
healed in one way, and that is by 
placing in authority capable women 


who have made a study of this evil. 
I call upon the Government to appoint 
a strong commission of women, to 
arm them both with authority and 
money, and trust to them to formu- 
late a policy, and with the consent of 
Parliament to execute the great task 
of clearing our streets and suppress- 
ing houses of ill-fame. When you 
take this terrible question out of the 
hands of men who are interested in 
keeping it up, and put it into the con- 








trol of the sex interested in putting 
it down, light will begin to dawn, and 
vast numbers of women who are} 
pushed into this trade by social pres- | 
sure might be lifted up. Private im 

morality concerns the individual, but | 
vice carried on as an open trade can, 
must, and will be suppressed by the | 
efforts of women to raise themselves | 
and their sex. As long as woman- 


hood is not represented either in Eng- 
land's legislative nor on its adminis- 
trative power, as long as women can | 
command neither public money 
authority, so long will the sex-| 
supremacy of man achieve the degra- | 
dation of women, helpless under a | 
despotism which he has established. 
This why the Government should, 
Without delay, appoint a commission 
of women and enforce their recom: | 
mendations, which would probably 
comprise the establishment of a 
cial women’s police with authority | 
and control of money. It is women 
who contribute to the wages of the | 
police, and they have a right to have a| 
voice in saying what kind of polic« 
should be employed and to what ends 


nor | 


is 


spe- 


their efforts should be directed. We 
ask they should suppress open vice 
and punish effectively all who profit 


by women’s degradation.” 


A CONFERENCE OF NEWER 
TENDENCIES. 
Concerning the National Confer- 
of Charities and Correction 
which met last month at Buffalo, N. 

The Outlook says: 

Only a few years ago the Confer- 
ence was small, and in but slight de- 
gree a National influence. This year 
more than one thousand delegates 
from the United States and Canada, 
besides several representatives from 
Germany, were registered. The seven 
days were given over to general 
meetings and section meetings. 
Some of the general topics under 
discussion were Families and Neigh- 
borhoods, Health and Sanitation, De- 
fectives, Children, Law-Breakers, Im- 
migrants, Press and Publicity, State 
Supervision and Administration, Sta- 
tistics. The afternoons were left 
free for impromptu or adjourned 
gatherings of those groups of social 
workers to whom as yet no section 
or general meetings had been as- 
signed upon the program. For the 
first time, the agents of remedial 
loan associations met in conference. 
These delegates represented’ the 
semi-philanthropic pawnbroking  of- 


ence 





fices throughout the country, which, 
particularly under the influence of 
the Provident Loan Associaticn of 
New York, are rapidly increasing. 
By loaning money on proper collat- 
eral at rates as low as the efficient 
conduct of the business will permit, 
the remedial loan societies thus prac- 
tically enter the field of relief agen- 
cies. As similar instances of the 
broadening scope of tne Conference, 
special meetings, not on the program, 
were held by probation officers, repre- 
sentatives of ..ze chariy organization 
societies, and the workers in newly 
organized social service departments 
of hospitals. Moreover, the National 
Conterence of Jewish Social Workers 
held an all-day session on Conference 
Sunday, June 13, and the Conference 
on Backward, Truant, and Delinquent 
Children held a two days’ session im- 
mediately preceding the Conference. 
All these meetings are significant of 
a marked tendency of the National 
Conference not only to become an 
ever-increasing group of organiza- 
tions and associations interpreting 
cnarity and correction broadly, but 
also to lay each year stronger em- 
phasis upon the necessity of preven- 
tion in charitable and_ correctional 
work, and of large-scale study and 
treatment of the immediate problems 
of charity and penology. This ten- 
dency was manifest in the discussion 
of such topics as: The Integrity of 
the Family, Rural Communities, In- 
dustrial Insurance, The Family and 
Keonomie Conditions, Public Schools 
ind the Immigrant, Child Labor, The 
Neighborhood and the Municipality, 
The Alien and the Law, Law-Break- 
ers. It is noteworthy that for next 
year several new committees have 
been appointed on Occupational 
Standards, The School and the Com- 
munity, and Remedial Loans. 

That the Convention may be called 
“A Conference of Newer Tendencies” 
was further manifest in the election 
x’ Miss Jane Addams as president of 
the 1910 National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, to be held 
in St. Louis. .ihus for the first time 
a woman succeeds to the presidency, 
a position which is always a recogni- 
tion of high distinction in the field of 
social and_ civic-betterment. The 
election of Miss Addams was not 
only a tribute to the universal es- 
teem in which she was held by the 
members of the Conference, but was 
also a recognition of the prominent 
and valuable part played at the Con- 
ference by the women social workers 
of this country. 





ANTI-SUFFRAGE INTEREST FALL- 
ING OFF. 





The Remonstrance for July is out, and 
its statement of membership shows that 
it has increased its enrolment by only 
386 names in the last fourteen months. 
During that time the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association has _ in- 
creased its enrolment by 
9,000 names. A. 


more 
S. B. 


COLORADO TEACHERS WIN. 


The Colorado ‘Teachers’ Association 
secured from the last Legislature bills 

1. For the certification of teachers, 
being graduates ol colleges and univer 
sities with certain qualifications. 

2. For the consolidation of — rural 
schools and the transportation of pupils. 

3. For the establishment of are 
tirement fund for teachers, 

+. For the establishment of a home 


defectives, 


bonded 


for mental 


5. The ol indebtedness 


limit 


was changed from 41-2 per cent, to 5 
|per cent. of the valuation in’ districts 
of the first class. and the manner of 
lholding elections for bond issues was 
changed. 

6. Better laws were made for the 
support of the county high schools. 


THE JULY MAGAZINES. 


In the July Atlantic, a British ma- 
rine officer discusses the 
our merchant marine. Other lessons 
which America may learn from for- 
eigners are exemplified in this num- 
ber by a suggestive article on “The 
German Way of Making Better Cit- 
ies,” by Sylvester Baxter, and A. F. 
Sanborn’s significant paper on 
“French Conservatism.” 

Charles M. Harvey takes Champ- 
lain’s tercentenary as a text for a 
breezy paper on “Champlain as a 
Heraid of Washington.” 

General Schaff brings his reminis- 
cences to the heart of the Wilderness 
campaign, while “The Diary of Gid- 
on Welles” recounts the happening: 
of the intensely anxious summer of 
63. 

To those who are interested in the 
‘complex problems which face church 
‘3 in these days of socialism and la- 
sor disputes, Hayes Robbins’s paper 
m “The Church and Social Move. 
nents” offers unlimited food for dis 
‘ussion, while David Buffum’s “The 
Mission of the Land” puts some trou 


decadence of 


than | 





| 


|} known and popular re 
and 





blesome questions to people who are 
content to own land without taking 
the trouble to develop it. 

For those who are inclined to enjoy 
their midsummer ease the number of- 
fers a particularly agreeable group of 
papers: “The Passing of Indoors,” a 
humorous and sympathetic protest 
against the present wild crusade for 
living in the open, by Zephine Hum- 
phrey, “Marmolata of the Dolomites,” 
a sketch of unusual travel, by Lucy 
Conant, and “Washington Square: A 
Meditation,” by Walter P. Eaton. 





The July Century is a noble num- 
ber, full of interest and beauty. A 
fascinating illustrated article on Roth- 
enberg leads one in dreamy charm 
through its wonderful old streets. A 
gruesome story of doubtful author- 
ship, vividly told, is “The Waiting 
Hand.” “Safety at Sea” is valuable 
and timely. Dr. Worcester writes of 
“the Emmanuel Movement,” and Rob- 
ert M. Yerkes writes well of “Imita- 
tion Among Animals,” also there is a 
fine set of pictures of Mexican life. 


of the brilliant 
Literature, opens 
with an elucidation of the tortuous 
tariff debates in Congress. “The Me- 
teoric Career of Leonard Wood” and 
“The Engaging Personal Side of 
Henry H. Rogers” furnish the themes 
of timely articles. There are also 
sketches of Louis Botha, and of the 
Khedive of Egypt. ‘De Maupassant’s 
Picture of Swinburne,” “The Latest 
Word on Whitman,” “James Hune- 
ker, Super-Critic,” and an exhaustive 
analysis of the work of George Mere- 
dith are the main features of the 
“Literature and Art” department. 
Under the heading “Religion and 
Ethics” the question “Is Freer Di- 
vorce an Evil?” is discussed. “Stem- 
ming the Christian Science Tide” 
summarizes the contents of three new 
books directed against the teachings 
of Mrs. Eddy. 


The July issue 


monthly, Current 





The July National, beginning with 
a prelude regarding the Old and New 
Fourth, pays a warm tribute to Uncle 
Sain’s birthday. 

In the Washington Department is a 
vivid description of the closing days 
of the great tariff fight. 

The continuation of the series, “The 
Story of a Great Nation,” gives a re- 
morkable contribution by Huntington 
Wilson, former of 
state now extraordinary 
minister plenipotentiary to the 
Republic. Assistant Post- 
General Joseph Stewart tells 
of transportation of 
auditor 


assistant secretary 


and envoy 
and 
Argentine 
master 
the history 
mails. B. J. 
the Navy 
description 


Price, deputy of 


gives a _ fine 


Sam’s 


Department, 


of how Uncle 
counts are audited. 
Grant 


with 


enlivens the 
his lifelike 
phase of American 
of 


Louis 
magazine sketches 
which touch every 
life. There 
“Chureh of the Open 
ed by John Wesley 
of the most active workers in New 
York City. Bluejackets Make 
Money” is told in a style as easy and 
the which the 
Jackies float. march of 
in view of 
that well- 
“Daylight 
progsres- 


is a description 


Door,” conduct- 


Hill, who is one 
“How 


flowing as waves on 

The onward 
Saratoga is a timely story 
the prominence assumed by 
sort. 
Time” is another 
in the July 

shows how to add two hours of sun- 
light to every man’s and give 
him daylight in which to amuse him- 


self—read and see how the miracle is 


Clock 


sive article issue—it 


day, 


performed. 


LOUIS PRANG. 





Louis Prang, the founder of the 
Prang Educational Company, and the 
pioneer in the development of the 
educational color scheme which has 
held sway for more than a quarter of 
a century, died recently in California, 


after a brief illness. 
Mr. Prang was born in Breslau, 
Germany, on March 12, 1824. For the 


part which he took in the revolution- 
ary movement in 1848, Mr. Prang was 
forced to leave Germany, and came to 
the United States in 1850, settling in 
Boston. Here he became successively 
an engraver on wood, a lithograrher, 
and a publisher, making a specialty of 
color printing, especially the repro- 
duction of famous paintings. Mr. 
Prang devoted more than forty years 
to the study of how to create astand- 
ard of colors, a problem that had 
puzzled science for centuries. There 
were so-called standards, as nearly 
every textile factory and color labor- 
atory had its own. Nearly all, how- 


ever, were extremely complex and 
varied to such an extent that, so far 
as general application was concerned, 


the | 


ac- | 


whole | 


| 


|}home to an 





completed 


| 


the | 


| 


| Musie 





they were practically useless. Mr. 
Prang had been active in public af- 
fairs, especially in movements for the 
uplifting of humanity and the relief 
of the oppressed. 

He was a devoted advocate of the 
rights of women. 





CARELESSNESS IN HANDLING 
ICE. 





In the Atlantic Monthly for July, 
Hollis Godfrey emphasizes one cause 
of the danger of infection from ice. 


Searcely another article of human 
consumption receives so much direct 
handling just before its use as does 
this food. Milk and water, tea and 
coffee are poured. Bread, meat, and 
butter are cut. Bread, probably 
handled more than any other food on 
the list, has a hard crust which offers 
a rather unfavorable lodging place for 
germ life. Ice, on the contrary, 
washes the hands of every person 
who handles it and affords en ever 
ready liquid medium for the immedi- 
ate absorption of the hosts of bacteria 
which hands may carry. The care- 
lessness of the handlers of ice, their 
utter disregard of the resting places 
where it may receive infection, may 
be partly due to their lack of realiza- 
tion that ice is a food, as real a food 
as meat. Whatever the cause, few 
substances which pass through the di- 
gestive processes of man receive such 
treatment. Its surface contaminated 
by the passage of men and horses in 
the cutting, its sides and base fouled 
by muddied platforms and smirched 
straw, covered with the filth of black 
ice-cars and dust-swept freight sta- 
tions, your cake of ice commonly re- 
ceives its only cleaning just before it 
enters the ice-chest. So far as the 
ice-man is concerned, this is generally 
a hasty brush with a time-worn whisk 
broom well filled with the dust of the 
street and blackened with constant 
use. According to the personal tes- 
timony of various ice-men, not even 
the precaution of a momentary wash- 
ing beneath the faucet is ordinarily 
taken. 





SCHOOL NCTES. 





The first public school for the blind 
ever established in this country is 
soon to be opened in New York City. 
In response to a letter from Helen 
Keller, the Braille system of letters, 
now in use in Massachusetts and IIli- 
nois, will be adopted. 

Northfield Seminary, the girls’ 
school founded in 1879 by D. L. 
Moody, celebrated, June 12-15, its 
thirtieth anniversary. For twenty- 
six years, under the guidance of one 
principal, the present head of the 
school. Miss Evelyn §S. Hall, North- 
field Seminary has grown from a 
small school in Mr. Moody’s own 
institution of nearly 500 
girls, with a large plant. The recent 
additions, Home Seience Hall, dedi- 
cated in 1907, and Russell Sage Me- 
morial Chapel and Margaret Olivia 
Hall, dedicated during the 
anniversary week, have 
the now admirable equip- 


thirtieth 


ment, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


He looked like a farmer, he talked 
like a statesman, he wrote like an 
rtist and he lived like a saint—that 
was Edward Everett Hale. When he 
died last month he was eighty-seven 
years old, but he had almost to the 
last the voice and the mind of a ro- 
bust man, ready at all times for the 
quick give and take of public diseus- 
sion or private conversation. He 
was not confined to his bed at all 
prior to his death and died peacefully 
at night, after retiring at the usual 
hour. He was not supreme as ora- 
tor, preacher or writer; but he was a 
supreme patriot. Ile came by his 
patriotism honestly. His grandfather 
was a brother of Nathan Hale, who 
died so young and who has lived so 
long. Emerson, Whittier, Phillips 
Brooks, Senator Hoar, Julia Ward 
Howe and Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, representing the very flower 
of New England culture, were his in- 
timate friends. His story of “The 
Man Without a Country” is a sort of 
classic of patriotism, and “In His 
Name” is a sort of religious classic. 
Every instinct he had and every fac- 
ulty he possessed were uplifting in 
their tendency. In an interview two 
years ago, on the eighty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his birthday, he said of him- 
self: “In my case my vocation first, 
second, and last is that of a minister 
of the Gospel. My avocation has 
been literature. I have always tried 
to write on subjects of which I 
knew something, and I have the 
greatest scorn for what is called lit- 
erature where the writer throws him- 
self into the field as a fencing mas- 
ter might do, or any soldier of for- 
tune; where the writer knows how 
to write and has nothing to write 
about; where, in short, he has noth- 
ing to say. But to say what a man 
has to say, to tell what ne has seen, 
that is the real province of litera- 
ture.” His works, in accordance 
with this theory, all bore an earnest 
message, but they do not take first 
rank as works of art. His messages 
were to his own generation rather 
than to posterity—Current Litera- 
ture (July). 
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PAUL ELDER’S NEW BOOK ROOM. 





Books in a Gothie scriptorium, 
books in the sort of place where 
books were born, and thought and 
learning felt at home, are what the 
new San Francisco will have to offer 
at Paul Elder’s. In such places cler- 
ics illuminated missals for the glory 
of God and wrote down their pious 
thoughts for love of man, and in such 
places the lamp of learning was kept 
alive by sequestered monks through 
the Dark Ages. Gothic arches inter- 
cross above. Between their support- 
ing columns rise curtain walls of old 
gray stones, against which stand 
ranks and ranks of books. Along one 
side, but high up, a tier of stained 
windows gives the clerestory lighting 
of old cathedrals, the sort of lighting 
architects have struggled for as the 
ideal illumination of handsome inte- 
riors. Stairs in deep-paneled cases 
rise at either end to upper chambers, 
which at the stair heads look back 
into the main hall through windows 
of dee, Gothic tracery, hand-carved in 
heavy timber and richly gilded. This 
treatment has also been applied to a 
hooded seat in the main room, and to 
a tall glazed feretory on the center 
of the floor, which will contain some 
of those treasures in porcelain, silver 
and turquoise, or jade and gold, that 
Elder shows from time to time. The 
dominant color is gray—not a cold 
gray, but that solid and reassuring 
tone that things have a way of taking 
on when they have been a long time 
established. The ceiling runs into a 
somewhat livelier blue; and near the 
entrance is a recessed settle that fur- 
nishes the main color note—a warm, 
bold mass of royal red. In such a set- 
ting books become intimate. Here is 
the air of ripe scholarship and that 
sense of establishment and perma- 
nence in which alone the mind finds 
its time and chance. With such sur- 
roundings men once lived the life of 
the intellect instead of the cash-regis- 
ter; they associated with Plutarch and 
Aristippus and forgot about tax time 
and the day the interest was due. In 
such places men like Abelard and 
Duns Scotus announced new systems 
of thought, and earnest students came 
and sat on their trusses of hay and 
the stone floors to hear. To create 
such an atmosphere beside the tide of 
traffic in a modern city might seem 
impossible, until one steps from the 
sidewalk of Grant avenue into the 
hush, the quiet, the almost churchly 


peace of “Elder’s,” senses the cool- 
ness and security of its gray walls 
and arches and the beauty and 


strength of its Gothic treatment. 








STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





California. 





The San Francisco Call says: 

Women are to take an active part 
in the political campaign in San 
Francisco this fall, according to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gerberding, 
Women’s League of Justice, who is 
herself deeply interested in the local 
political situation. 

Her organization, which has nearly 
2,000 members, is no longer an inde- 
pendent body, but has become a part 


of the National League of Justice. 
which was first launched in San 
Francisco, but whieh has branches 


now in a number of eastern cities. 

Mrs. Gerberding said lately: “TI ex- 
pect that women will be a powerful 
influence in the fight to come this 
summer and fall, but we have no 
definite plans formulated as yet. We 
will engage in the work for the estab- 
lishment of municipal purity, both as 
individuals and as members of our 
organization. 

“We have one strong committee al- 


ready, but others will probably be 
formed later. I think women here 
are too indifferent to public issues, 


and if they would adopt the attitude 
of the women of England, who know 
so much about politics, it would be 
much better for the country. 

“We are now merged with the na- 
tional league, for the extension of 
which Professor Boke is working in 
the East. 
equality with the men, having voting 
privileges and rights as to office ex- 
actly as they have, and this has de- 


lighted the suffragettes greatly, of 
course. This league and its methods 
may be regarded as a great educa- 


tional factor for women and will un- 
doubtedly enable them to do much for 
the cause for which the fight against 
the grafters has been carried on so 
long in this city.” 





Massachusetts. 





The Massachusetts W. S. A. contin- 
ues to hold open-air meetings along 
the same lines as the one at Bedford. 
Meetings have been held at Marlboro, 
Hudson, Ipswich and Newburyport. 
Next week there will be a meeting 
at Nantasket, and they will be con- 
tinued through the summer. 


New York. 





Self-Supporting Women. 


, . | 
Your readers may like to hear about 


the splendid meeting we had at Mar- 


ble Arch. One woman said to me, “I. 
tike to belong to the Equality League, ; Dobson, 
because they are always doing some- | 
We try not only to do things, | 
but to do the right thing at the right ; 
, of welcome. 
Germany was the first to respond! can give the franchise, but in the 


thing.” 


time. 


We went on an ideal day for an’ 


out-of-door meeting, warm and bright.: in the person of Frau Stritt, vice-| United States the question must be 


president of the |! 


In this we are on an exact ' 





Marble Arch is a beautiful country es- 
tate of some forty acres. The house 
stands high, and the lawns slope down 
toward the river on the west side, giv- 
ing a lovely view. 

Members of the League mingled with 
the crowd, selling literature and suf- 
frage postals, and answering questions. 
Lemonade served by a neat colored 
Waitress attracted the thirsty. When 
everyone had had time to wander about 
and enjoy the air and the scenery the 
speaking began. an automobile serving 
asaplatform. The speakers were all at 
their best and the audience most enthusi- 
astic. Miss Grace Strachan, President 
of the Interborough Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, who has been the great general 
in the women teachers’ fight for equal 
pay for equal work, made her maiden 
speech on suffrage. 
that the women teachers need the vote. 
Miss Leonora O'Reilly made an eloquent 
plea for political justice for the work- 
ing girl—-not philanthropy. but justice, 
she said. 


edge of how woman suffrage works in 
Wyoming. 





She is convinced modernized 





| mankind was: brought 


Dr. Slosson of the N. Y. In-| from Austria by Frau Hannisch, from 
dependent, spoke from personal knowl-| the Netherlands by Miss Baelde. 


president of the Council. She told 
how the women of Germany had fol- 
lowed with the heartiest sympathy the 
work of the Council, and practical 
proof of that interest was given by 
the presence of twenty delegates, 
while many others in their hearts 
were with them. 

The message for the United States 
was conveyed by Mrs. Mary Barrett. 
She spoke for the oldest daughter of 
the International Council, and no 
daughter would ever be more loyal to 
a worthy mother than the United 
States Council to the Internationa! 
Council. 

From Finland Baroness Gripenberg 
wrote, saying that the women were 
prepared to found a Council for that 
strife-riven country, while from the 
successor of ancient 
Egypt the same news came. A mes- 
sage for the raising of the whole of 
from Sweden 
by Froken Skoglund; warm greeting 





Mrs. } 
“We 


“Our battle is over,” said 
Gough of Melbourne, Australia. 


The mecting was a great success. We! have the privilege of one woman one | 


shall hold similar ones every Sunday in | vote.” 


Julv and Aneust. We never let up! 
Elizabeth Ellsworth Cook, Secretary. 
New York City, June 21. 








Ilinois, 

C. R. Wakeley of Cnicaso, t ‘suarer 
of the Men’s League for Wo ’ Suf- 
frage in that city, has “dro | into 
poetry,” and gives the follow «£ goo: 


rea_ons for woman’s ballot: 


Because we believe in human rights, 
Not chiefly for the strong, 

But rights as well for those oppressed 
Who greatly suffer wrong; 


Because we believe in brotherhood, 
And all that term implies; 

Because we hate injustice, and 
Oppre.sion much despise; 


Because the time is ripe with truth, 
And ripe for worthy deeds; 
Because of man’s necessities 
And woman’s urgent needs; 


Because of children yet unborn, 

And rights which should be theirs; 
Because ’tis time for action now, 

And past the time for prayers; 


Because the dawn proclaims the day 
When warring strife should cease; 

Because we believe it means a stride 
Toward universal Peace. 





Vermont. 





The Governor of Vermont and the 
Lieutenant Governor have signed the 
suffrage petition, and the Secretary of 
State has just enrolled himself as a 
member of the Vermont Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 





Ohio. 

The Cleveland Branch of the Council 
of Women at its recent annual meeting 
adopted an equal franchise clause In its 
revised constitution. 


son of Cuyahoga County was _ elected 
chairman of a standing committee with 
power to select her committee. Mrs. 
Thompson is well known in Cleveland, 


and was one of the organizers and ex- 
president of the Equal Franchise Club 
of Cleveland and is an active member. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 





Interna- 
says the 


meeting of the 
of Women, 


At the 
tional Council 
Toronto Globe: 

Convocation 
color. The 
grouped and 
conveyed a 
represented 
unity of the 
which they graced. 
of gold and purple and crimson looked 
down the royal arms of the British 
Empire, the white cross on its crim- 
son field of Switzerland, the strag- 
gling stars of the southern cross 
which form the emblem of Canada’s 
sister dominion, the eagle of Austria, 
the double-headed eagle of the empire 
of the Czar, the rampant lion of 
Scotland, the 
way, Italy, Argentine, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Canada, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and over all the Golden Rule. 

Lady Aberdeen was accompanied by 
his Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
and Mayor Oliver, and among those 
also on the platform were: Lady Ed- 
gar; Mrs. Sanford, treasurer; Mrs. 
Ogilvie Gordon, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Frau 
Stritt, Mdlle. Popelin, president Bel- 
gium N. C.; the Marchesa Bourbon de 
Monte (proxy for president of Italy 
N. C.); Fraulein Dr. Alice Salomon 
(proxy for president of Germany N. 
C.); Froken Anna Buch (proxy for 


riot of 
nations 


a 
all 


Hall 
flags of 
massed in 
great meaning. They 
the combination and 
international gathering 


was 


| president of Denmark N. C.); Froken 
| Dr. Skoglund (proxy for president of 


Sweden N. C.); Frau Haunisch, presi- 
dent of Austria N. C.; Mrs. Edwin 


‘| Gray, president of Council of Great 


Britain and Ireland; Froken Kragner 


(proxy for president of Hungary 
Council); Miss Baelde, president of 
Council of the Netherlands; Miss 


president of Australasian 
Councils; Mrs. Oliver, Mrs. Gibson, 
Sir Wm. Thompson. 

Mayor Oliver gave a cordial address 


Mrs. Bert Thomp- | 


| sen of Norway, speaking of the grant- 


| 


| 
| 


| 





| 
| 


“We only hope,” said Froken Han- 
ing of the vote in that country, “that 
our example may be a good one for 
all other countries.” 

The meeting of the standing com- 
mittee on “Women’s Suffrage and 
Rights of Citizenship” was an enthu- 
siastic one. Rev. Dr. Anna Howard 
Svaw. an ordained clergywoman of 
the Methodist church in the United 
States, and an evident favorite with 
her committee, is the Convener and 
tcok the chair. She called on the 
representatives of the different coun- 
tries for reports and advice as to 
methods. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, speaking 
for the United States, said that the 
Councils of her country were so con- 
vinced of the necessity of the suffrage 
that no means were needed to make 
them more so, and she therefore had 
no suggestions to offer. 

Dr. Stowe-Gullen reported for Can- 
ada, and Frau Stritt, president of the 
German National Council, for Ger- 
many, saying she had come here to 
learn, as very little had been done in 
Germany. They had made progress. | 
however, as the bad law forbidding 
women to take part in meetings and 
political institutions had been re- 
pealed. Their Council had taken up 
the voting question unanimously. 

Froken Tortenson said that in 
Sweden a bill for women’s suffrage 
had been passed in the Second Cham- 
ber, but was thrown out in that cor- 
responding to the House of Lords. 

Froken Buch of Denmark stated 
that in her country women had this 
year in March voted for the first time 
in municipal affairs. 

Dr. Murdoch of England read the 
report of Mrs. Fawcett on the suf- 
fragette campaign in England. 

One of the delegates was 
Chrystal Maemillan, the lady who 
attained international fame for her 
four-and-a-half-hour address before 
the Judicial Committee of the House 
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of Lords, contending for the right 
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House of Commons. Miss Macmillan 
was complimented by their Lordships, 
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although they refused to be con-| 
vinced. 
“From olden times the craving to| 


travel far has been in our blood, and | 
a progressive country was too great | 
a temptation, although we are so far 
away,” said Froken Fina Krog, repre- 
sentative of Norway, “and so we are 
here a full delegation.” 

Proudly Mme. Popelin (Belgium) 
asserted the equality of the sexes and | 
the fight which was made on behalf 
of the women, while at the same time | 
she congratulated Canadian women on 
their progress, and joined with others 
in her thanks for the welcome which 
had been extended. 

The following ladies were elected | 
life patrons of the Council: Mrs. Ma- | 
rie Ekman, Sweden; Froken Lavo- 
nius, a daughter of the late Governor | 
of Finland, Stockholm, who, together | 
with her husband, has founded a nni- | 
versity at Gottenburg; Mrs. Henry 
jovey, chairman of the Montreal | 
Council; Fraulein Helene Lange, Ger- | 
many, who has been a leader in edu- | 
cational work for girls in that country, | 
and is editress of the magazine “Die | 
Frau.” As quinquennial patrons the | 
following were also elected; Countess | 
Ruuth, Stockholm; Miss Pauldan Mul- | 
ler, president of the Danish Council; 
Miss Krijner, proxy for the president 
of Hungary; Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells. 
editor of the Women’s Exponent, Salt 
Lake City; Mrs. Young Gates, founder 
of the Young Women’s Journal, Salt 
Lake City, and the Hon. Mrs. E. L. 
Franklin, Mrs. Symes Thompson, 
Mrs. Veitch, Mrs. Blakie, Mrs. H. 
Muff, and Dr. Mary Madder, for Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

“The movement is so great and 
rapid that we cannot say which coun 
try will be the next to give the suf- 
frage to women in spite of what pres- 
ent conditions may be,” said Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw in her report on this 
important subject. “Still,” she add- 
ed, “I thoroughly agree that the 
United States, the great and glorious 
Republic, will probably be the last. 
country to grant the franchise to wo- 
men for State purposes, because we 
have more difficult problems than any 
country to solve. Your Parliaments 
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submitted to the people, and to every 
man, wise or otherwise, good or bad.” 
Still she was glad to report that some 
progress had been made, and that in 
some cases the municipal franchise 
had been extended to women. Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania and New Zealand, 
however, had led the way in this mat- 
ter, while the municipal franchise had 
been granted in Denmark, and in 
France women could now vote in con- 
nection with and sit on trade boards. 

The contention that women would 
not exercise the franchise if granted 
or that their interest would decrease 
was amply disproved by what had oc- 
curred in Australia, where in succeed- 
ing elections an increasing percentage 
of women had voted. In Italy, al- 
though the National Council had not 
adopted this portion of the Interna- 
tional Council’s propaganda, at the 
last election the suffrage question had 
played an important part. Candidates, 
irrespective of party, had been asked 
to state their position upon the ques- 
tion, and the women had worked for 
those who declared themselves as be- 
ing in favor of the granting of the 
franchise, with the result that three 


members of Parliament, pledged to 
support the movement, had been re- 
turned. 

The women of Greece want the 
right to spend their own earnings 
without assistance from their hus- 
bands. Desiring to do something 
really useful, however, they have 


formed themselves into an ambulance 
corps, and are ready to follow the de- 
fenders of their country to the field 
of battle and there go about an er- 
rand of mercy. 

The women of Greece have also 
taken a practical part, led by Queen 
Olga, in prison reform. They have 
succeeded in bringing about the es- 
tablishment of women’s prisons in 
which there are no male wardens, and 
excellent results have followed their 
efforts to uplift the unfortunate class 
which come under the influence of the 
educational system which is carried 
on. 

Twenty-one women are members of 
the Finnish Parliament, of whom nine 
are wives of workingmen. Baroness 
iripenburg, in her report to the In- 
ternational Council, expressed regret 
that, now the franchise had been 
granted, succeeding elections showed 
a decrease in its exercise. 

Official sanction was given to the 
meeting held on Sunday evening in 
Massey Hall, when Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall gave an address on the educa- 
tional aspect of the peace and arbi- 
tration question. 

Then the Council passed on to the 
selection of a meeting place for the 


quinquennial gathering of 1914. In- 
vitations had been received from 
France, Norway, Australasia, and 


Italy. The claims, if they may be so 
termed, were eloquently urged by the 
representatives of each country, but 
finally it was decided that the next 
quinquennial meeting should be held 
in Italy, after two ballots. 

The Executive Committee will meet 
in Sweden in 1911, and in the Nether- 
lands in 1913. 

With a garden party beside the cool 
shores of Lake Simcoe at the beauti- 
ful summer home of Lady Edgar in 
prospect, the International Council of 
Women rushed their business along 
with great celerity, and practically 
cleared the agenda paper. 

The delegates visited Niagara Falls. 
and on Saturday they had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College at Guelph. 

That in every walk of human life 
there is a place for woman to exer- 
cise an influence for good would seem 
to be the lesson promulgated by the 
Congress of Women 
opened later. It may be 
explained that the Congress has come 
to be recognized as an important co- 
rollary of the International Council of 
Women. As a matter of fact, it is a 
splitting up of the delegates attend- 
ing the 
with the 
which women are interested. The 
gathering is held under the auspices 
of the Canadian National Council of 
Women, and its organism deserves at 
least credit for the comprehensive na- 
ture of the program which they have 
framed. In each section the best 
available authorities on the questions 
dealt with have been-secured to read 
papers and deliver addresses, and at 
the conclusion of the Congress a mass 
of matter as to women’s work in the 
world will have been gathered, which 
when reduced to a convenient form, 
will form a valuable compendium of 
information. 





A BORN LIBERAL—MRS. LOUISA 
MARTINDALE. 





We find in the Toronto Globe the 
following pleasant sketch of a well- 
known Englishwoman: 


‘IT knew it must come—this sex 
war. It is very disagreeable for both 
sides, and, of course, it cannot last 
long. I have said all my life we 
must come to this sometime, but it 
is only a passing shade. Mothers 
cannot be alienated from __ sons, 
wives from husbands, sisters from 
brothers—we_ shall fall into each 
other’s arms again when the injustice 
and wrong women suffer under have 
been removed.” 

The sweetness of her look and the 
geniality of her voice as Mrs. Mar- 
tindale said this, were an earnest of 
that approaching hour of reconcilia- 
tion, with honor, that awaits man. 
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No visitor to the Congress is more 
admired than this lovely and ener- 
getic lady of seventy years. She 
celebrated her birthday on Friday, 
June 25, and both Canadian and Brit- 
ish friends presented her with tokens 
of their affection. A well-known 
Toronto medical woman sent her a 
bar of chocolate with a delicious little 
note, saying :“This is what we give 
to children in Canada, and you are 
the youngest member of the Con- 
gress.” 

With a copy of Dr. Rand’s “Treas- 
ury of Canadian Verse” she received 
the following letter: “Toronto, June 
22, 1909.—Dear Mrs. Martindale: A 
few of your fellow-passengers on the 
steamship Laurentic and fellow-visit- 
ors to the Quinquennial meeting of 
the International Council of Women, 
desire to offer you a slight remem- 
brance of your birthday, which you 
celebrate this week, in token of their 
full and hearty appreciation of your 
work for women, extending over 
many years. With hearty congratu- 
lations and good wishes. Yours sin- 
cerely, Almyra Gray.” 

This is Mrs. Edwin Gray, president 
of the National Union of Women 
Workers of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mrs. Martindale wears her crown of 
snow-white hair lightly. She is of 
the Saxon type, rosy-skinned and 
erey-eyed, and intelligence and ener- 
ey are stamped on her clear-cut, 
charming features. 

Mrs. Martindale is the eldest of the 
ten children of the late James Spicer 
of Woodford, Essex, head of the well- 
known firm of stationers, “James 
Spicer & Sons.” It was a family of 
action. Her mother, a woman lovely 
in person, was interested in all the 
liberal measures of the day. Her 
father was as progressive. Her broth- 
er, Sir Albert Spicer, is member of 
the House of Commons for Central 
Hackney. Two sisters are identified 
with education, Miss Harriet Spicer 
is on the Education Authority tor Es- 
sex, and Mrs. Fisher Unwin holds the 
same position in Surrey. 

“IT am a born Liberal,” 
Martindale. 

“But that party hasn't treated the 
women well?” I inquired. 

“No; I don’t like the way the Lib- 
erals are acting. I have been on the 
executive board of the Women’s Lib- 
eral Association for years. It has 80,- 
000 women members. I was one of the 
first practical suffragists in that asso- 
ciation, and helped to initiate the For- 
ward Movement within its ranks. We 
were greatly helped by the Rev. Dr. 
Anna Shaw when she was in Eng- 
land.” 

And then she uttered those memor- 
able words regarding the present sex 
war, which are quoted at the begin- 
ning of this article. 

Mrs. Martindale is at present re- 
siding at Horsted Keynes, in Sussex, 
about 36 miles from London. She 
describes it as an old-world village, 
still containing relics of the occu 
paney of the Normans. 


said Mrs. 





A WOMAN’S ARITHMETIC. 





Miss Jessie Field, the superintend- 
ent of Page county, Iowa, has issued 
an arithmetic, a twenty-five-cent book, 
which contains nothing about longi- 
tude and time, cube root, English 
money, or the binomial theorem, but 
devotes its time to the sort of arith- 
metic that the farm boy or girl will 
use every day in actual life. 

She says: “There is a generai de- 
mand that the school train for life. 
More than ever before, the people are 
asking that our country schools give 
the boys and girls real, practical, liv- 
ing problems. The teacher who can 


keep her school in touch with the 
great movement for agricultural im- 
provement, who can interest her pu- 


pils in the study of corn, stock, soils, 
and other problems of the neighbor- 
hood in which her school is located, 
can make her patrons as they 
have never seen before the real value 
of the school to their children. Such 
a teacher can make the school the 
real centre of the neighborhood and 
an influence which is felt in every 
home. Above all, she can arouse in 
the boy and girl a love for home, for 
the country, and for the farm.” 


see 





At the first meeting of the Interna- 
tional Female Nurses’ Conference, to 
be held in London this month, Japan 
will be represented by Mrs. Take Ha- 
giwara and Mrs. Nobu Matsudaira, of 
the Japan Red Cross Society. Mrs. 
Matsudaira is the fifth daughter of 
Marquis Nabeshima and is now stay- 
ing in England. Mrs. Hagiwara once 
traveled in Europe, accompanying 
Marchioness Yamanouchi, and is now 
in Paris in the suite of Prince and 


Princess Nashimoto. They are the 
first Japanese women to. represent 
Japan in an international women’s 


conference. 


In the middle of May a number of 
public-spirited women of Montreal 
took the conduct of the Daily Wit- 
ness into their hands for one day, 
and got out a woman’s edition for the 
benefit of school playgrounds. Among 
the women of note who wrote for this 
edition was Mrs. Leonowens, that 
clever and daring Englishwoman who 
many years ago, when it had not be- 
come the custom for women to try 
ventures in foreign lands, secured a 
position as governess in the royal 
family of Siam. It was at that time 
a hazardous and most extraordinary 
thing, considered neither safe nor 
agreeable. 
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A BIT O’ GREEN A-GROWING. 





I get a moral uplift when I waich the 
setting sun, 


And the chasing o’ the stormclouds 


when the storming o' them’s 
done; 
And the very thought o' mountains 


melting high against the sky 
Makes me feel sort o’ majestic,—and 1 
often wonder why 
I cannot keep my thoughts up on that 
higher, holier plane, 
And my spirits singing always in a 
grand, uplifting strain. 
But I’m out o’ sight o’ mountains,— 
and I cannot see the sea, 
So I just enjoy the little things a- 
nestling close to me; 
And I think of all the many—that my 
soul enjoys the best— 
A bit o’ green a-growing in 
my window. 


a bit o° green a-growing, but 

enough for me to see 

The hand o’ God a-working and a-do- 
ing things for me; 

It’s a-showing and a-teaching me the 
whole creation plan, 

For I see the life was started long 
before the world began, 

And the life o’ man and flower is iden- 
tically the same— 

Just a difference in the make-up and 
a-calling o’ the name, 

And God is mindful of it—and He’s 
mindful o' me, too, 

And the green just keeps on growing, 
and that’s what I will do, 

I'll just keep on a-turning o’ my face 
toward the sun, 

Like the bit o’ green a-grow- 
ing in my window. 

—National Magazine. 


Just 








AGAINST WHITE SLAVE TRADE. | 


Clifford G. Roe, Assistant State's | 
Attorney of Illinois, has taken an hon- 
the cam- 
paign against the white slave traffic. 
In the Woman’s World he 
tells how most people found it hard to 


believe in the existence of a well-organ- 





orable and active part in 


for June, 


ized traffic in young girls, on a gigan- 
tic scale; how the incredible facts have 
been overwhelmingly proved, and how 
and newspapers 
Mr. Roe 


churches, associations 
have now taken up the fight. 
says: 

The trade in women is domestic and 
foreign, local and international. The 
Honorable Edwin W. Sims and Harry 
A. Parkin, Assistant United States Dis- 
trict Attorney in Chicago, have been 
waging valiant warfare against the for- 
eign and international trade during the 
past year. It 1s with the domestic and 
local trade I have been mostly con- 
cerned. ‘ 

In Chicago alone there are more than 
25,000 women leading a life of shame, 


and statistics show that the average 
life of a fallen woman is five years. 
Five thousand persons must, therefore, 
be recernited every year in Chicago 
alone. How many voluntarily go into 
this life? It is estimated that about 
20 per cent.! This shows us that 80 


per cent. are led into it by some scheme 
or entrapped and sold, and at least two- 
thirds of this number are from our own 


country, being inveigled from farms, 
towns and cities. One may = inquire, 


“How is it that girls are procured so 
easily without the publie being aware 
of what is going on?” 

Love and Ambition. 

The answer is that love and ambition 
are the baits which the procurers flaunt 
in the faces of their proposed victims. 
Often it happens that promises of po- 
sitions on the stage, in stores, and va- 
rious occupations alluring to young 
girls cause many to fall captives in the 
great net set for them. 

During the past two years there have 
been more than two hundred and fifty 
white slave cases tried in Chicago un- 
der the Illinois law. resulting in scores 
of confessions made by the procurers, 
and statements by hundreds of the girls 
who were procured as to the methods 
employed by the traders. 

One Girl’s Experience. 

To show how easily it is done, let me 
tell a story of a girl from Elgin, Ili- 
nois. One day this pretty little Ger- 
man lass was in a Chicago store buy- 
ing sheet music when a_ well-dressed, 
handsome young man, apparently look- 
ing at music, too, asked her the names 
of some of the latest popular songs, 
as he wanted to buy them. At first 
she turned away and did not heed him, 
but he was not to be repulsed, and 
pressing his attentions further upon 
her, he finally engaged her in conversa- 
tion. A luncheon at a near-by restau- 
rant, in which she joined him, was the 
result, and there he told her how af 
first sight he had fallen in love with 
her beauty. After lunch he suggested 
a visit to his bachelor apartments, but 
this she refused. Seeing that this plan 
was a failure, he asked her to marry 
him then and there. The silly girl, be- 
lieving he loved her, and enchanted by 
the picture he had painted of his fati- 
er’s wealth and fine home in New York 
City, consented, and they were married. 
After the ceremony he told her that he 
was about “broke,” and said that he 
would take her to a place where she 
could make enough money in a few 
days to pay their way to New York, 
where everything would be lovely, and 
as they were married it would be no 
one’s business how they got the money. 
Immediately accounts of white slave 
procurers which she had read came to 
her mind, and she then realized what 
she had fallen into. Lest she might 


arouse in him suspicion, she consented 
to do as he asked, but told him that 
before going out to the resort, she 
wanted to buy some clothing, and ar- 
ranged to meet him at a certain corner 
toward evening. She hurried to the 
County Court, where an escort was 
given her, and she was brought to the 
court where [I was prosecuting. I 
armed an officer with a warrant and he 
followed the girl to the appointed place 
of meeting. The young man was there 
waiting for his victim. The officer 
stepped up and put him under arrest, 
and the next day he was tried and con- 
victed. It was then learned that he 
was a_ well-known procurer of girls. 
Thus saved from a life of ruin, the El- 
gin girl went home heart-broken, but 
wiser for her experience. Recently she 
secured in the County Court an annul- 
ment of the marriage. Inquiry proved 
that the girl was from a very respecta- 
ble home, and that she had always been 
a good, honest, industrious girl. Many 
similar cases have come out in the 
courts; however, the girls in most in- 
stances were not favored by the same 
good fortune, and the outcome was 
much more disastrous. This is an il- 
lustration of the ease with which pan- 
make use of love as a means of 
securing girls for immoral houses. 
The other method appeals to the girl’s 
ambition. Sometimes the  procurers 
have gained the parents’ consent to al- 
low their daughters to accompany the 


supposed theatrical or employment 
agent to some city. <A girl in a coun- 
try community, or factory town, is 
working for four or five dollars each 
week. when one of these procurers, 


traveling under the guise of an agent, 
meets her and promises ten to twenty 
dollars a week for work in the city. 








She may be perfectly sincere and honest 
in her intention to better her condition. 
She may want finer clothes, a wider 
knowledge of the world. or an eduea- 
tion, and so she consents to go with 
him, and finally, against her will, ends 
up as an inmate in some immoral place. 


A Typical Case. 


One case came before the court the 
day after last Christmas, when Frank 
Kelly was arrested for carrying a_ re- 
volver, with which he tried to shoot an 
old man. During the trial the story 
developed as tollows: 

A year ago last summer, filteen-yvear- 
old Margaret Smith was working abot 
the simple home near Benton Harbor 
Michigan. The father, employed by the 
Pere Marquette Railroad. was away 
from home a good share of the time. 
Cne day a graphophone agent came to 
the house, and the family became in- 
terested in one of his musical machines. 
Shortly aiterward this agent brought 
with him to the Smith home Frank Kel- 
ly, and introdneed him. In a day or 
two Margaret was on her way to Chi- 
cago with Kelly, who promised her an 
excellent position in the city. Upon 
their arrival Margaret was sold into one 
of the lowest dives in Chicago, located 
on South Clark street, and owned by 
an Italian named Battista Pizza. Here 
she learned that her captor was not 
Frank Kelly, but an Italian whose real 
name is Alphonse Citro. For a vear she 
was kept as a slave in this resort, 
which was over a saloon. and the en- 
trance was through a back alley. ‘Lie 
only visitors were Italians, who came 
for immoral purposes. Learning last 
summer that Margaret’s father, who 
had been hunting relentlessly for his 
daughter, was on the track of her, the 
girl was taken by Alphonse Citro. alias 
Kelly. to Gary, Ind. When the father 
came to the resort with a policeman, he 
found his daughter gone. She was kept 
in Gary about two months and then 
returned to this disreputable place, 
from which she escaped finally, the 
Monday before last Christmas. <A 
young barber took pity on her after 
hearing her sad story, and enlisted the 
sympathy of his parents, who took her 
to their home. Alphonse Citro (Kelly) 
looked for her for almost a week, and 
at last saw her going from a store +o 
this home, where she was staying. he 
went to the house and demanded at the 
point of a revolver that she be given 
up, as he said: 

“Lam losing money every day she is 
gone.” 

There was a quarrel over the girl, 
during which some people from the out- 


side were attracted to the house by 
the commotion. Citro, becoming fright- 
ened, fled down the street, and as he 


ran threw the revolver, with which he 


tried to shoot the father of the barber 


during the quarrel, over a fence into a 
coal yard. After running two blocks 
he was caught and arrested. Upon these 
facts this procurer, Citro, alias Kelly, 
was prosecuted and found guilty under 
the new pandering law in Illinois, and 
received a sentence of one year’s impris- 
onment and a fine of five hundred dol- 
lars. The poor old father and mother, 
broken-hearted, were in court during 
the trial with their arms around each 
other, sobbing with joy because their 
little girl had been found. Pizza, the 
owner of the place, was indicted by the 
State grand jury, but escaped to Italy. 
This case is only one of the hundreds 
which might be told to show how the 
girls leave home upon the promise of 
securing employment and are in this 
way procured for places of ill repute. 
Penalty Too Light. 


Fighting against this slave trade un- 
der the archaic Illinois laws was quite 
disheartening. It was almost impossi- 
ble to get more than a fine upon the 
charge of disorderly conduct. The laws 
were so full of loopholes that the trad- 
ers laughed at the idea of being prose- 
cuted. However, in Illinois, at least, 
we have choked the laugh. A new law 
called the Pandering Act went into 
force July 1, 1908. The new law is 


i study 


zood, but experience has shown where 
improvement is necessary. Without ex- 
‘eption, in cases | have tried, certain 
wholesome-minded jurors have said, af- 
ter concluding the case, that the penalty 
was too light for the first offender. It 
should be made more severc. There- 
fore, an effort 13 now being made to 
make the first offense punisheble by im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary from 
one to ten years. Then, also, there 
should be a new law covering the bring- 
ing a female person of any age into 
the State or taking her out of the State 
for immoral purposes. The age limit 
should be omitted from the present IIli- 
nois law, which does not punish those 
bringing girls over the age of eighteen 
into the State. 

The United States government should 
be alive to the situation also. At pres- 
ent it has only the immigration laws 
regulating the importation of immoral 
women to fall back upon. A _ federal 
law under the interstate and foreign 
commerce act should be passed at once. 
The federal government has better and 
more effective machinery for getting at 
the facts in the foreign and interstate 
traflic in girls than have the various 
States. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Education in the Far East. By 
Charles F. Thwing. Houghton Miffiin 


“o., Boston. 1909. Price, $1.50; postage, 
LA cents. 

This book is an interpretation of tie 
forces, tendencies and movements now 
at work in that vast Orient, which was 
the cradle of the human race and the 
mother of civilization. Japan, China, 
Korea, India, Egypt, and the Pacific 
coast of America are treated by a com- 
petent observers Education in those 
vast populations is destined to fill an 
enlarging place in men's thoughts and 
to have a profound effect on the future 
of the human race. It is a book worth 
reading. H. B. B. 





The Speaking Voice. By Katherine 
Jewell Everts. Harper & Brothers. 
New York. 

This is a book not only 
value educationally, but 
itself to read for pleasure. The ex- 
ercises recommended are so simple 
and natural that anvone may follow, 
and she draws upon the best authors 
with excellent taste and diserimina- 
tion, for example and_ illustration. 
Surely there are few minor missions 
as necessary as the training of our 
rasping American voices into rich, 
deep, mellow sound and clear, dis- 
tinct enunciation. The author, a well- 
known teacher of vocal culture, a pub- 
lic reader of no mean ability, a sue- 


of much 
eharming in 


cessful actress, says: “I have long 
held that a substitution of vocal in- 
terpretation of literature for a large 


proportion of the subjects now taught 


‘in our public schools would solve an 


equal proportion of the problems con- 
fronting our educators.” <A _ faithful 
of her book, enriched with 
bits of real literature, brings 
the same conclusion. 


choice 
one to 
C. W. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Boys’ Industrial School is ask- 
ing for some improvements in the 
laundry. With them a boy can be 
taught to do laundry work thorough- 
ly, and it is a calling at which a good 
workman can usually secure employ- 
ment.—Denver Observer. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s celebrated 
“House of Seven Gables,” in Salem, 
Mass., has been purchased by Mrs. 
George R. Emmerton and will be 
used for settlement work. The house 
was built in 1662. Most of its origi- 
nal seven gables were removed when 


it was remodeled some forty years 
ago. 
An ingenious girl has planned a 


way of holding little flags upright at 
each place for the Fourth of July din- 
ner. She painted the smallest size of 
wooden clothespins red, white and 
blue, and will tie the flags to them. 
The pins thrust over the edge of the 
tumblers between their cleft sides 
will hold the flags securely. 

Club women of Chicago are organiz- 
ing a movement which may result in 
tariff revision downward. They pro- 
pose that the women’s clubs of the 
eountry shall send delegates to Wash- 
ington in a body to tell the Senators 
and Representatives what they want. 
Why shouldn’t they? The women are 
as much burdened by the tariff as the 
men.—Rochester, N. Y., Union and Ad- 
vertiser. 

The women’s Pennsylvania Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals has opened 23 water stations for 
horses in Philadelphia. The central 
station is equipped for taking care of 
overheated animals, and an attendant 
will be on duty there constantly. 
This station was erected as a memo- 
rial to Senator George A. Vare, and 
the fund that will be used for its 
maintenance has been contributed by 
his political friends. 

The New York Morning Telegraph 
says: 

“The best little press agent in Am- 
erica is not a Friar, I think. She is 
Alice Stone Blackwell, of Dorchester, 
Mass, and her ‘show’ is the woman 
suffrage cause. Not many items of 
news escape coinage at her hands in- 


to ‘good stuff. No dog_ stories, 
either.” As the Telegraph is 
strongly opposed to equal suffrage, 


this unexpected testimonial is the 
more gratifying. 





The manager of an employment 





agency noticed that a woman in 
search of a maid asked each girl if 
she had ever worked in a minister's 
family. None of them had. “May I 
ask,” said the manager, “why you 
want to know about that?” “Because 
we are very hard up just now,” the 
woman replied candidly, “and I must 
have a girl who is economical. I have 
found that, of all servants, those who 
have worked in clergymen’s families 
know best how to economize.” 

In a recent suit brought before the 
Brompton (England) county court by 
Messrs. Templear, costumers, against 
Mr. and Mrs. de Fries, the point was 
raised as to whether a wife’s dresses 
are the property of her husband. The 
action arose out of a seizure, under 
an execution, of dresses and other ap- 
parel furnished Mrs. de Fries by the 
Templears. The husband claimed that 
the seizure was illegal, as he gave his 
wife the money to buy the dresses and 
they were, therefore, his property. The 
jury found in favor of the husband. 

It is a curious fact that the oppo- 
sition to woman's suffrage is repre- 
sented by a paid attorney, while those 
in favor are able to speak for them- 
selves. There is no argument against 
woman’s suffrage; the opposition is 
but prejudice, mixed with sentiment. 
Any man who votes against giving 
women the ballot casts a doubt upon 
the intelligence of his mother, his 
sister and his wife. He may disclaim 
such intention, but his action serves to 
continue his mother, his sister and his 
wife in the same class with criminals, 
idiots and the insane, and results 
speak louder than words.—J. C. Brim- 
blecom, editor Newton Graphic. 
David J. Brewer of the U. 
Supreme Court, in an interview in last 
named wo- 


Justice s. 
Sunday’s New York Times, 
man suffrage among the things that he 
to check 
armaments 


lelieves are destined the ex- 


cessive growth of naval 
the mad race between the navies of the 
different He 
saying: 

“Four States 
uffrage. and South 
‘ve of making a fifth. 
rrowth of the woman 
ment will not end there. 
the influence of women in politics is 
felt at the polls, it will be thrown 
against the policy of extravagance in 
naval armament.” 

At the World’s Congress of Wo- 
men at Toronto Lady Aberdeen was 
re-elected president, and her cousin, 
Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon, from secretary ' 
to first vice-president of the Congress. 
Besides Lady Aberdeen and Mrs. Gor- 
don, the officers elected on Saturday 
are: Second vice-president, Countess 
Spallatti, of Italy; third vice-presi- 
dent, Frau Heinisch, of Belgium; cor- 
responding secretary, Dr. Alice Salo- 
mon, Germany; recording secretary, 
Dr. Alexander Skoglumb, of Norway; 
treasurer, Mrs. W. E. Sanford, of 
Hamilton, Ont.; honorary president, 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 

Washington married Martha (Dun- 
bridge) Curtis; John Adams, Abigail 
Smith; Madison, Dolly (Payne) Todd; 
Monroe, Eliza Kortwright; John 
Quincy Adams, Louisa Catherine 
Johnson; Jackson, Rachel (Donelson) 
Robards; Van Buren, Hannah Hoes; 
Harrison, Anna Symmes; Tyler, Le- 
titia Christian; second wife, Julia 
Gardiner; Polk, Sarah Childress; Tay- 
lor, Margaret Smith; Fillmore, Abigail 
Powers; second wife, Caroline 
McIntosh; Pierce, Jane Means Apple- 
ton; Lincoln, Mary Todd; Johnson, 
Eliza McCardle; Grant, Julia Dent; 
Hayes, Lucy Ware Webb; Garfield, 
Lucretia Rudolph; Arthur, Ellen 
(Lewis) Herndon; Cleveland, Frances 
Folsom; Harrison, Caroline Lavinia 
Scott; second wife, Mary Scott Dim- 
mick; McKinley, Ida Saxton; Roose- 
velt, Alice Lee; second wife, Edith 
Kermit Carow; Taft, Helen Herron, 

The Western Journal of Education 
says: 

“President Wheeler appointed 
seven men to go to Denver, and the 
promotion committee appropriated 
$500.00 to pay the expenses, in order 
to induce the N. E. A. to come to San 
Francisco. This is good. This com- 
mittee will pledge 6000 membership 
to get the N. E. A. to come. Of the 
6000 pledged, 5000 who pay the 
money and attend the lectures will 
be the women teachers of California. 
They have not been consulted, nor 
given any representation at Denver. 
Not because they are not capable or 
efficient, but because they are 
women. There is an effort on the 
part of the educational leaders to 
crowd the women into the lower 
grades, to force them to do service 


nations. is reported as 
already have woman 
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work and to keep from them the 
honors of the profession and the 


emoluments of teaching. How long 
are the women of California going to 
stand for the treatment that they re- 
ceive from tue educational leaders of 
this State? Women were always 
given the secretaryship of the C. T. 
A. as long as there was work to do 
and no pay, but as soon as there was 
the possibility of $200.00 a month 
job, a man was selected to take the 
place. The editor of this ‘Journal’ 
believes that the women teachers of 
California should be given a square 
deal, and should have some of the 
honors of the profession as well as 
doing the real service work. If a 
woman is presented for a place, some 
one is ready with the cry: “Efficiency 
and not sex should be considered.” 
This is true, it should not be a ques- 
tion of sex, but a question of effi- 
ciency, but the 8000 women teachers 
deny that they are inefficient to hold 
offices, to be high scuool principals, 
to be city superintendents, to be edi- 
tors of journals, to be presidents of 
C. T. A., to be directors of the C. T. 
A., or speakers on the general pro- 
gram. The regret of this ‘Journal’ 
is, that the women seem to lack the 
championship of a leader and are 
content to meekly pay their dollars 
and form the audience for the speak- 
ers, While the men show their educa- 
tional efficiency by doing the think- 
ine part in the lobbies of halls and 
hotels.” 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The Ohio club women have already 
begun active work for the Tenth Bi- 
ennial which will be held in Cincin- 
nati next May. 

The Era Club of New Orleans, at 
its last meeting for the season, adopt- 
ed a comprehensive plan of work. It 
includes parlor meetings, increase of 
memberships, study of the United 
States Constitution and a campaign 
by the legislative committee for com- 
pulsory education, and school, munie- 
ipal and full suffrage for women. 
Among the subjects considered were 
the need of a woman probation offi- 
cer, Juvenile Court methods, the re- 
clamation of swamp lands, street pav- 
ing and the calling of a citizens’ mass 
meeting in behalf of dustiess streets. 
The Era Club has 700 members 

Club women interested in the es- 
tablishing of libraries and library 
commissions have been attending the 
mieeting this week of the American 
Library Association. Women’s clubs 
will be largely represented at the 
meetings next week of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
at Seattle, and of the National Edu- 
cational Association in Denver. Large- 
ly owing to the efforts of Mrs. Philip 
N. Moore, president of the General 
Federation, the National Education 
Association established a department 
of women’s organizations two years 
ago. Miss Laura D. Gill is president 
of the department, and has spent the 
last year visiting State Federation 
meetings in order to bring its aims 
before the clubwomen of the country. 
Mrs. Sarah S. Platt Decker is vice- 
president, and Mrs. Herbert W. Men- 
gel, secretary. 

F. M. A.’ 
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SPECIAL NOTICE, 





VACATION WORK.—A lady connect- 
ed with the Associated Charities of 
Lynn, Mass., writes that a very bright 
Armenian boy of 18, speaking English, 
wants a place where he can work for 
his board this summer, and in the fall 
go to school and work part time. She 
says: “He is an extremely neat, clean 
and attractive boy, and would make an 
excellent indoor man, or would willfngly 
do outdoor work.” Address, Jacob Se- 
nior, care Associated Charities, 10 City 
Hall Square, Lynn, Mass. 





Suffrage Song Book 


Spirited songs for suffrage use. 
Price 25c. for single copy, postpaid. 
$5.00 for 100 to clubs. Address, 


Crane & Co., Topeka, Kansas. 


EITHER loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic arrangements for any purpose re- 
quired at most reasonable prices. Fe also 


offer helpful suggestions. Telephone orders 
very carefully attended to 


J, NEWMAN & SONS, 24 TREMONT ST. 


(Tel. 4410 Main) 


MIL.LINERY 
Millinery Parlors, 328 Blue Hill Ave., Roxbury 
firs. NATALIE RUBIN 














tive waists. 


be done up without being ironed. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
becoming models. The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 


THE RED 
GLOVE SHOP 














